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The ill consequences of giving these large pre-
miums are such, and so many, that it is not to be
entered upon in such a small tract as this, nor is it
the design of this work ; but it is thus far to the
purpose here, as it shows that this sets up servants
into a class of gentlemen above their business, and
they neither have a sufficient regard to that or their
masters, and consequently are the less fit to be
trusted by the master in the essential parts of his
business; and this brings it down to the case in
hand.

We shall desire the reader's excuse for a few
remarks upon the three last paragraphs, which we
hope will not be thought impertinent.

Whatever our author supposes with regard to
the premium given with apprentices being originally
not a condition of indenture, but a present to the
tradesman's wife, it is certain that there are few
trades but require a handsome consideration to the
master, as an equivalent for taking him a raw boy
from his parents or schoolmaster, which he must
continue to be a good part of his time, according as
the business is; and for instructing him, as an
honest man ought, in the methods of getting a
future livelihood, and becoming a useful member
of the commonwealth, for which he himself also
gave a consideration. Is it not always a good part
of the consideration in a marriage treaty with the
young man when he comes out of his time, that his
knowledge in his trade and business ought to be
set against a snm of money on the female part?
And shall he expect a consideration for what his
master has taught him, and his master have none
for teaching him ? If it be said that the master
has his seven years' service for a consideration, I
deny that it is generally an equivalent; for besides
the chance of the youth's proving good or towardly,
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